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From Korea 
By Walter E. Myer 











FEW months ago some of the classes 
in the Muhlenberg High School of 
Laureldale, Pennsylvania, were discuss- 
ing the study of current history. The 
students, like thousands of other stu- 
dents in other classes all over the coun- 
try, were divided on the value of the 
study. Many considered it “a lot of 
bother.” When a student was unable to 
locate Korea on the map, his classmates 
seemed not to be surprised or concerned. 
A little later Lester Haas, one of the 
boys, found himself in Korea, face to 
face with realities which he had never 
known. When dangers bore in upon him, 
he thought of the discussions in the far- 
away classrooms of the high school days. 
Then he wrote a letter to his history 
teacher, Miss Esther Willits. Here are 
excerpts from the letter: 

“Even now when I dive into one of 
these foxholes it seems like a dream. 
You only have to be fired at once and 
you really wake up just like I did. Back 
home I’d see a western and one fellow 
would be killing off dozens of people 
and I thought nothing of it. But when 
you see it right before your eyes, it does 
so many things to you. You stop to 
think of the parents who loved him (a 
fallen comrade), just as your parents 
love you. And like yourself, he, too, 
had dreams of the future. Again you'll 
get to thinking, maybe if you and others 
had cared a little more about what’s 
going on in this world, he would still 
be alive. 

“There’s one more thing. You'll be 
lying there and you'll have a loaded rifle 
which will go off just with the squeeze 
of a trigger. What if you have to shoot 
someone, you think—I’ve never killed 
anyone before. Yes, it looks easy and 
probably is easy, but if you could see 
what a bullet can do to a man, then it’s 
pretty hard to do. Just think what it 
would be to shoot an old man or just a 
young boy. They are part of the enemy, 

young and old alike. 
Yes, you can do it, 
but I’ll tell you, it 
will be the hardest 
thing you’ve done or 
will do. 

“When you teach 
current history, 
don’t let them get 
by as easily as I did, 
and if they think it’s 

Walter E. Myer waste of time, I 
wish you would read 
them this letter.” 

It is painful to young, sensitive or 
well-informed persons to get a vivid pic- 
ture of war as it actually is. War is 
such a terrible thing that many people 
simply close their eyes to it and think 
of something more pleasant. 

It is true that we should not spend all 
of our time in worry and anxiety, but 
ar ble t of time must be 
given to the problems of war and peace. 
We must understand the dangers which 
confront us. Many of these dangers 
stem from ancient hates and prejudices. 
We must examine them calmly and ob- 
jectively and find out how they can be 
eliminated. 

Then all of us must make it our busi- 
ness to help build wise public opinion 
which, in turn, will make more probable 
a peaceful solution to the problems 
threatening the stability of the world. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“GOVERNMENT OF, By, and For the People” is the theme of Education Week 


U. 8. School System 


During American Education Week Citizens Will Have 


Chance 


to Review Accomplishments of Nation’s Classrooms 


MERICAN Education Week is be- 
ing observed this year from No- 
vember 5-11 inclusive. During this 
seven-day period, Americans will have 
the opportunity to review the accom- 
plishments and needs of U. S. schools. 
As they visit the nation’s school sys- 
tem, citizens will find much in which 
they can take pride. They will also 
find tremendous problems confronting 
the people who run the schools. The 
stepped-up national defense program 
is threatening to make many of these 
problems even more serious in the 
months ahead. 

One pressing problem concerns the 
shortage of school buildings. A sur- 
vey made earlier this year indicated 
that some 37,000 additional classrooms 
were needed for the school year open- 
ing last September. Only about 12,000 
were under construction at the time 
of the survey. Thus, many schools 
are continuing to hold classes in cor- 
ridors and storage rooms. Others are 
holding half-day sessions so they can 
accommodate two shifts. 

The crowded condition of the schools 
is attributed to a number of factors. 
There was practically no construction 
of new buildings during World War 
II. At the same time the population 
increased greatly, and large shifts in 
population took place as people moved 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. 


During the last two or three years, 
hundreds of new buildings have been 
constructed. Even so a vast construc- 
tion program is still needed if the 
nation’s schools are not to be crowded 
in the years ahead. With increasing 
emphasis on the national defense pro- 
gram, some school administrators fear 
that it may be difficult as time goes on 
to get the building materials needed 
for new schools. 

A shortage of elementary school 
teachers poses a second urgent prob- 
lem. This fall there are 70,000 posi- 
tions lacking qualified elementary 
teachers. In some places, school 
boards have been forced to employ 
unqualified persons to fill vacancies 
in the elementary school system. 

If the shortage were expected to 
end in a year or two, there would be 
reason for encouragement. The fact 
is, though, that it may grow even 
more acute. About a million new ele- 
mentary teachers are going to be 
needed during the next 10 years. At 
the present rate of training, only 
about 20 per cent of that number will 
become available. 

At the same time, the defense pro- 
gram poses another threat in respect 
to the supply of teachers. During 
World War II many teachers left the 
schoolrooms to take higher paying 
jobs in defense plants. Others went 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Basis of Our 
Foreign Policy 


In Working with Other Nations 
the U. S. Strives to Put 


Down Aggression 


HEN President Truman flew to 

Wake Island in the Pacific to 
talk with General Douglas MacArthur 
last month, a good many people asked 
a one-word question: Why? 

Some Republicans charged that the 
President made the journey for polit- 
ical and not because any 
crisis required a meeting with the 
American commander in the Pacific. 
The President, his enemies said, 
wanted to direct toward himself some 
of the acclaim going to MacArthur for 
successes in the Korean war. 

Mr. Truman’s aim, the critics went 
on, was to try to show dramatically 
that he handled world issues person- 
ally—in the hope that his trip would 
influence the people to vote for the 
Democratic Party’s candidates in the 
November elections. 

Some who wondered about the meet- 
ing thought that a serious dispute 
had arisen between the President and 
the American commander in the 
Pacific. There was speculation that 
the two men were getting together to 
try to settle differences between them. 

The idea that the President and his 
general did not see eye to eye on 
policy in Asia arose as the result of 
an incident last summer—when Mac- 
Arthur wrote a statement on the 
value of the Chinese island of For- 
mosa in planning American defenses 
in the Far East. The statement was 
taken to imply criticism by Mac- 
Arthur of the policies of his boss, the 
President. 

Mr. Truman required the general 
to withdraw the Formosa statement. 
The President declared that the 
United Nations would decide on the 
future of Formosa, now held by Chi- 
nese Nationalists and desired by 
Chinese Communists. The President 
also made plain that he—not his 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Education 


into the armed forces, and many did 
not return to teaching once the war 
was over. There is a distinct possi- 
bility that the same thing may happen 
again. 

Still another vital matter concerns 
the financing of the schools. Today 
there is a student body of nearly 30 
million—the highest in history—in 
elementary and high schools through- 
out the country. The total may in- 
crease by almost a million a year for 
the next six or seven years. 

The upswing in registration means, 
of course, that new buildings, more 
teachers, and additional equipment 
will be needed. The cost of support- 
ing our schools—totaling about five 
billion dollars a year now—is bound to 
rise. 

Where is the money coming from? 
That question is bothering municipal 
officials and school administrators the 
nation over. Most states and local 
eommunities have greatly increased 
their spending for schools since World 
War II. New demands, though, are in 
most cases running ahead of expendi- 
tures. 

The search for additional funds has 
brought demands from some quarters 
that the federal government contribute 
to the support of the schools. The 
question is a highly controversial one. 
In support of the idea, it is said fed- 
eral aid is necessary if young people 
in all parts of the country are to get 
the good education they deserve. In 
opposition, it is contended that once 
the federal government starts giving 
financial aid, it Will start shaping the 
policies of the schools in a harmful 
way. This dispute is likely to come 
up again at the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Problem Becomes Worse 


In financing, too, the defense pro- 
gram intensifies an already trouble- 
some problem. Taxes are increasing, 
and in future months it is likely to be 
even more difficult than it is now to 
get enough money to run the schools 
satisfactorily. Rising prices are likely, 
too, to push school costs to new levels. 

While many citizens are keenly 
aware of the problems facing the 
schools, millions of others have little 
realization of the complexity of these 
matters with which local communities 
are struggling. It is the hope of the 
four organizations sponsoring Amer- 
ican Education Week that its observ- 
ance may remind the nation’s citizens 
of their duties to the schools. The 
sponsoring groups are the National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The theme they have chosen for the 
week is “Government Of, By, and For 
the People.” Americans are reminded 
of how vital a role the schools play in 
safeguarding the freedoms we all cher- 
ish—freedom of speech and discussion, 
freedom to worship according to one’s 
conscience, freedom of political ex- 
pression and action, and liberty, under 
the law. 

Certain citizens take these freedoms 
for granted; others would deny some 
of these rights to minority groups; 
and still others seek through these 
freedoms to destroy them and to take 
government control out of the hands of 
the people. Such indifference and mis- 


Week and the Nation’s Schools 


(Concluded from page 1) 


guided activities usually arise when 
individual citizens lack the informa- 
tion and understanding which educa- 
tion should supply. 

The schools must teach that the 
right to a voice in the government 
carries with it certain duties and re- 
sponsibilities. One task is to teach 
the necessity of being informed on 
public matters. Only in this way can 
the schools develop citizens who will 
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young people accounted for more than 
16 per cent of the persons sentenced 
for felonies. 

As one of several forces responsible 
for moral and spiritual guidance, the 
schools must help combat juvenile de- 
linquency. They can give young peo- 
ple opportunities to do creative work, 
act as a group, and learn the self-dis- 
cipline that is needed for democratic 
living. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 


BALLOT \ 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


NEA 


EACH DAY of American Education Week is devoted to one major subject 


work at citizenship, and by so doing 
guarantee “that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

A special topic has been chosen 
for each day of American Education 
Week. In the following paragraphs 
we shall discuss briefly these daily 
topics as they relate to our American 
schools. 

Moral and Spiritual Values. Juve- 
nile delinquency has been on the rise 
since World War II. Every year 
about 20,000 children are committed 
to institutions for the delinquent. 
Figures for a postwar year show that 


Responsibilities of the Citizen. 
Some of these responsibilities include 
qualifying for voting and using the 
privilege, electing representatives who 
will follow the will of the majority, 
and watching over the freedoms on 
which our country was founded. 

Training in citizenship can make 
young people aware of these respon- 
sibilities. Such training can go far 
toward building up an_ intelligent, 
well-informed electorate with a sense 
of responsibility. 

Meaning of the Ballot. Through 
voting, the citizen can effectively make 
his influence felt in government. Be- 


sides voting to choose officials, the 
American people may voice their opin- 
ions on tax limitations, budgets, 
bonds, and other special questions. 

Despite the importance of voiing, 
there may be as many as 50 million 
prospective voters who will not go to 
the polls this week in the nation-wide 
elections. The manner in which these 
Americans ignore their voting priv- 
ilege shows how necessary it is for 
the schools to build up a sense of civic 
duty. 

Urgent School Needs. As we have 
pointed out earlier, there is a tre- 
mendous need at present for more 
school buildings and additional teach- 
ers. And, within a few years, school 
registration may have risen by as 
much as 15 per cent. 

Unless school needs are 
society and government 
badly in the years ahead. They will 
be deprived of the services and 
strength of an educated citizenry. 


met, our 
will suffer 


Opportunity for All. Kindergartens 
exist in some areas; in others they do 
not. In some parts of the country, 
junior colleges are a part of the pub- 
lic school system. In other areas, they 
are non-existent. 

Yet Americans everywhere merit 
the same educational opportunity. All 
should receive knowledge and training 
in terms of their abilities and inter- 
ests and needs. This is a goal which 
we must hope to achieve as quickly 
as possible. 


Cooperation 


Home-School-Community Team- 
work. People should know what the 
schools are doing and should work 
with them to achieve their goals. The 
schools should know what the people 
want, so that they may teach effective 
citizenship. 

The effectiveness of any school is 
determined by the extent of coopera- 
tion among the school, the home, and 
the community. Cooperation is the 
key word. 

Freedom’s Heritage. Today in to- 
talitarian lands the press, radio, and 
education are rigidly controlled. Re- 
ligious freedom is restricted. 

In America, we have a different way 
of life, founded on the right of the 
individual to plan his own affairs. 
We cherish our freedom and we must 
not allow any group to destroy them. 
Through instruction and _ patriotic 
observances in all schools, the Amer- 
ican system of education is safeguard- 
ing the freedoms and ideals that form 
a vital part of the fabric of our na- 
tional life. 

To meet the challenge of totalitarian 
doctrines, the schools of the nation 
must have the support of eyery citi- 
zen. It is the close tie that must 
exist between the citizens and the 
schools that American Education 
Week dramatizes. 


Factories now springing up in South 
Africa are using materials which were 
once discarded. Seaweed which once 
lay useless on the beaches is being 
used to make iodine. A thorn tree 
is producing gum arabic—a material 
needed in textile plants. Poor quality 
lumber is going into chairs which com- 
pare favorably with those now being 
purchased from other lands at high 
prices. 
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Science News 











The U. S. Bureau of Mines is build- 
ing up a huge underground “library” 
at Mount Weather, Virginia. Samples 
of rocks from all sections of eastern 
United States are carefully labeled and 
filed on the “library” shelves. About 
1,500 trays of samples are at 
present stored in the Mount Weather 
mine. 

Engineers are also testing out new 
mining techniques at Mount Weather. 
They are trying to find a substitute 
for the expensive diamond bits now 
used in drilling and they want to de- 
velop better methods of blasting. As 
new information 
published so that mining engineers all 
over the country may benefit from the 
findings. 
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* * * 


A new fiber called orlon is now 
being produced in a big plant near 
Camden, South Carolina. It 
from oxygen, natural gas, and nitro- 
gen. Like popular nylon, orlon will 
have a wide variety of uses. 

When coarsely woven, pro- 
duces a canvas-like material well 
suited for tents, awnings, sails, and 
convertible tops. It isn’t damaged by 
salt can resist mildew or 
moths, and doesn’t fade in the sun- 
light. 

Though nylon will probably be used 
for stockings and dresses for some 
time to come, orlon fabrics are perfect 
for bathing suits, umbrellas, and rain- 
coats. Orlon sheds water instantly, 
and doesn’t feel clammy when wet. 

Developed by du Pont, the new fiber 
has taken 10 years and 27 million 
dollars to perfect. 

* * * 
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The U. S. Army has a new process 
for building a road— quickly and 
easily. A big road-paving machine 
can be run over a bumpy, barren 
stretch of land and leave a roadway 
behind it. 

The machine which works this 
miracle has knife-like edges that 
scoop up a layer of earth into the 
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A GO-STOP PEDAL. Inventor Walter 
Righter of Glendale, California, demon- 
strates the Accela-Brake he developed for 
automobiles. Pressing with the toe op- 
erates the accelerator; pressing with the 
heel applies the brake. 


machine, mix it with a calcium com- 
pound, and drop it back again in 
front of a compactor. The compactor 
presses the mixture into a smooth 
surface. 

In two hours, the roadway will sup- 
port a jeep, and after 18 hours two- 
ton loads can travel over it. Later 
the road will: support as much as 
50,000 pounds. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


IN LISBON, small boats 
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Portugal—Ally Against Aggression 





Once Ruled Vast Empire 


gage is a member of the 
North Atlantic defense organiza- 
tion against Communist aggression. 
This small country remained neutral 
in World War II, but it did permit 
us to build air Azores 
Islands in the Atlantic Ocean. These 
were valuable to us in fighting Ger- 
many. 

Yet many of us know little about 
Portugal. The nation is rarely in the 
news. We may notice the Portu- 
guese label on a can of sardines we 
buy. Or we may know something 
about Portugal’s fine lace, a handi- 
work that is world famous. There 
are other reasons, though, why Portu- 
gal is one of Europe’s most interesting 
countries. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries, in 
the days of great explorers like Vasco 
da Gama, Portugal was a great power. 
Her explorers paved the way to em- 
pire in Asia, Africa, and Brazil. At 
one time in the 16th century, Portugal 
ruled about half the world as it was 
then known to Europeans. Later, a 
great part of the empire was lost to 
England and to Holland. Brazil won 
independence by revolt in the 1820's. 

Portugal today still has colonies 
in both Asia and Africa, including 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
and Mozambique (Portuguese East 
Africa). Her holdings are small, 
compared to those of earlier centuries. 
Yet the present colonial area is more 
than 20 times that of Portugal itself. 
The colonial population is over 10 
million. 

The homeland of Portugal is about 
the size of Indiana and has a popu- 
lation of approximately 81% million. 
Lisbon, the capital, has about 800,000 
population. The mainland is tucked 
into the southwestern corner of 
Europe beside Spain, and has a coast- 
line on the Atlantic. The Azores Is- 
lands, 800 miles to the west, and the 
Madeira Islands, over 500 miles to the 
southwest, are considered a part of 
Portugal proper. 

There are mountains in a good part 
of the country, above rich valleys. A 
number of rivers cross Portugal from 
Spain to empty into the Atlantic. 
These include the Tagus, the mouth 
of which gives Lisbon one of Europe’s 
finest harbors. The climate is tem- 
perate, very favorable for the growing 


bases on its 


These are made into Port 
and Madeira wines, the country’s best 
known exports. Cork, textiles, 
dines, and fruits are also big export 
items. The yields of Portugal’s or- 
chards and vineyards vary consider- 
ably from year to year. The nation’s 
economy suffers when the harvest is 
small. 

Many of the people are very poor 
and use ancient methods their 
work. In Lisbon, the visitor may see 
women carrying. baskets. of fish or 
flowers atop their heads. Fishermen 
use boats like those built by Phoeni- 
cian sailors hundreds of years ago. 

One geographer has commented 
that “no other European country 
shows so many people engaged in in- 
dustry on a level so primitive.” Por- 
tugal is sadly lacking in modern fac- 
tory machinery, and a large part of 
the manufactured goods used by her 
people must come from abroad. A 
program of modernization is now un- 
der way, but progress has been slow. 

The human burden-carrier and the 
ox-cart play prominent roles in Portu- 
guese transportation. Travelers who 
have visited Portugal that the 
people in some farming areas seem to 
take pride in the loud noises made by 
the wooden wheels of their vehicles. 

Portugal’s government is a dictator- 
ship under Premier Antonio Salazar. 
While opposed to liberal principles, 
the Salazar regime has done much to 
keep the country politically and eco- 
nomically stable. The government 
supervises industry closely. 
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Readers Say— 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


I have read that in the last election 
less than half of the people eligible to 
the United 
this privilege by actually 
polls 
privilege, I feel that every American 


vote in States exercised 
going to the 
and voting. Besides being a 
should feel that voting is his duty 

This is a free country, but our free- 
dom can be kept only if we have the 
right men in office. These men must 
out the will of the majority of 
Is it really 
of, by, and for the people if only a few 
of those people vote? 

We students are not of age 
yet, but I believe that it would help if 
we all tried to 


and older friends to take the time to 


carry 


the people. a government 


voting 


persuade our parents 


vote in the coming election. 

GERRY RAYMOND, 
Chappaqua, New York 
7 « 

think 


economic 


I do not the United States 
should aid to Yugo- 
slavia if that country does not adopt 
If we help 


Tito, there is danger that he will even- 


give 
a democratic government. 


tually join other Communist countries 
and fight against us. 
BUNNY COVINGTON, 
Loa, Utah 














I think that sending students abroad 
to learn about other countries and to 
help foreigners learn about us may be 
a great factor in bringing about world 
peace. When people understand one 
another, there won’t be so many prej- 
In meet- 
ing people of different countries and 
learning their ways, you grow to un- 
derstand them. 

BEVERLY PERRAULT, 
Charlotte, Michigan 


udices to undermine peace. 


* * * 


A recent newspaper article brought 
my attention to the fact that a few 
Americans have a rather warped view 
of patriotism. United Nations flag 
kits are currently being distributed 
throughout the United States. This 
program meets with general approval. 

The article states, however, that in 
various parts of the country some 
misguided individuals are actively op- 
posing the flying of the UN flag. Ap- 
parently, the reasoning of these citi- 
zens is that our country is so high and 
mighty that we can simply shut our- 
selves off from the rest of the world. 

The United Nations cannot succeed 
unless our along with all 
others of the world, casts aside ex- 
treme nationalistic and meets 
the situation on a basis of interna- 
tional teamwork. We should be quick 
to fly the UN flag as a symbol of our 
willingness to take part in a genuine 
program of world cooperation. 

JEFF STRACK, 
Sycamore, Illinois. 
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The Story of the Week 











RUSSIANS CHASE 
SCANDINAVIAN 
FISHERMEN 
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WAR PRODUCTION AND 
EXPERIMENTATION CENTER 








WIDE WORLD 


COMMUNIST RUSSIA is said to be building tremendous defenses along her Baltic 


seacoasts. 
private property. 


Before the Voters 


Tomorrow, the voters of 34 states 
will do more than elect candidates for 
political office. They will also say 
“ves” or “no” to important questions, 
including amendments to some state 
constitutions. Voting on these issues 
is called a referendum, because the 
questions are referred to the people 
for a decision. Some of the problems 
to be decided by voters are: 

Bonuses for veterans. The people of 
Montana, Oregon and West Virginia 
will decide whether to give ex-service- 
men of their states bonuses ranging 
up to $600 for wartime services. 

Loyalty issues. In Maryland and 
Michigan, the citizens will make up 
their minds on laws which outlaw 
Communists. In Michigan, the pro- 
posal takes the form of an amendment 
to the state constitution. 

World federalism. The citizens of 
Oklahoma will decide whether they 
want their state to support the move- 
ment for a world government. 

Poll tax. A proposal to eliminate 
the requirement that a special “head” 
tax be paid by an individual before 
he is qualified to vote will be approved 
or disapproved in South Carolina. 

Georgia will vote on a proposal to 
abolish its unit system of voting, a 
system which permits small counties 
to have almost as much voice as large 
ones in elections. Massachusetts will 
vote on a state-wide lottery; Illinois 
will decide whether to modify the way 
in which the state constitution can 
be changed. Other states will vote on 
old-age pensions and aid to schools. 


Another Great Dam 


The Chief Joseph Dam, which is to 
be the second greatest producer of 
electric power in the world, is rising 
on the Columbia River in Washington. 
It is only 50 miles downstream from 
the Grand Coulee, the .famous dam 
which generates more current than 
any other. When completed, the Chief 
Joseph is to have a capacity of 1,726,- 
000 kilowatts; that of the Grand Cou- 
lee is 1,944,000. 

The Chief Joseph, which is named 
for a great northwest Indian leader, is 
to cost about 235 million dollars. It is 
one of the “big three dams” which are 


The Russians apparently hope to make the Baltic, once free to all, their 


being built to produce billions of kilo- 
watt hours of electricity in the north- 
west region. The other two are the 
Hungry Horse Dam, in Montana, and 
the McNary Dam, near Portland, on 
the Columbia River. All three are ex- 
pected to be completed within the next 
five years. 

Before construction of the Chief 
Joseph began, considerable work had 
to be done in the sparsely populated 
desert area where it is located. To 
provide access to the huge construc- 
tion job, a highway had to be built, 
as well as two bridges, one over the 
Columbia and another over the Okano- 
gan River. 

Furthermore, to provide housing for 
the thousands of workers, a village had 
to be greatly expanded. Near the 
site of the dam was a settlement of 
about 300 persons. Already the town, 
named Bridgeport, has been built up 
to 2,000, and more new residents are 
expected when the construction project 
is fully under way. Stores and busi- 
nesses are springing up, and a housing 
project is being supplied by the federal 
government. Bridgeport now has fire 
and police protection, lighting, sewer- 
age, and other town services. 


Court Decisions 


The U. S. Supreme Court has made 
a final decision on one of the cases 
which this paper discussed October 2. 
It has upheld the judgments of lower 
federal courts against Larry Gara, 
who stands convicted of illegally ad- 
vising another person to resist Selec- 
tive Service registration. 

Mr. Gara had asked the Supreme 
Court to set aside his conviction and 
sentence. He contended that in giving 
the advice he was merely exercising 
his right of free speech and religion. 
Gara said that the measure which he 
was accused of violating should be 
declared unconstitutional and void. 

The Supreme Court held full hear- 
ings on Gara’s case, then turned down 
his request in a very close decision. 
Since Associate Justice Tom Clark did 
not take part in the decision, only 
eight judges voted. They were divided 
—four against Gara and four with 
him. In case of such a tie vote, the 
decision of the lower court is upheld. 

Among other important matters 


which the court has taken up is that 
of 11 Communist leaders. They were 
convicted in a lower federal court of 
violating an act of Congress—one 
which prohibits anyone from teaching 
others to overthrow our government 
by force. The Communists have ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court on 
grounds that their trial was not con- 
ducted properly. Also, they claim 
that the act which they are accused 
of violating is unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court will take up the 
question of the law’s constitutionality, 
but it has rejected the Communists’ 
complaints about the trial procedure 
in the lower court. 


Mack Bows Out 


When the big league baseball season 
opens next April, a familiar figure will 
be absent from the dugout of the 
Philadelphia Athletics. After 50 years 
as manager of the club, Connie Mack, 
baseball’s “grand old man,” has re- 
tired. 

Mack, whose real name is Cornelius 
McGillicuddy, is 87 years old. For 
years, followers of baseball marveled 
at the veteran’s endurance as he con- 
tinued actively to manage the Ath- 
letics. Some fans, however, had criti- 
cized Mack for not quitting. He 
should, they say, have turned his job 
over to a younger man who would be 
better able to fulfill the strenuous 
duties. 

Connie Mack had hoped to celebrate 
his golden anniversary as Athletics’ 
manager with a pennant in 1950, and 
then announce his retirement. How- 
ever, the club’s pitching staff proved 
weak and the team finished in last 
place. 

Mack’s baseball career started in his 
home town, East Brookfield, Massa- 
chusetts. At 16 he worked in a shoe 
factory, but managed to play semi- 
professional baseball in his spare time. 
A lanky catcher, he played with several 
minor and major league clubs before 
becoming manager of the Philadelphia 


GREAT BRITAIN’S new House of Commons is now open. 


team when it was organized in 1901. 
He directed the club to nine American 
League pennants and five world cham- 
pionships. 

Succeeding Mack as manager is 
Jimmy Dykes, now 54 years old. He 
was a star third baseman for Mack’s 
championship teams of two decades 
ago. 


Ride to the Moon 


Would you like to ride to the moon? 
If so, many scientists say that you 
will definitely be able to within 50 
years. 

A British scientist, at a recent 
meeting of the International Inter- 
planetary Congress in Paris, said that 
space ships capable of fiying to the 
moon will be developed between 30 
and 50 years from now. Just what 
kind of space car will be used was not 
reported, but one expert said experi- 
ence with the German V-2 rocket of 
World War II proved the moon trip, 
in a rocket ship, is definitely possible. 

At the same time, a professor from 
La Plata University, in Buenos Aires, 
forecast that the first passenger 
flights to the moon would be made in 
no more than 20 years. He said that 
the constant progress of science, and 
the future use of atomic energy, make 
the space rides possible sooner than 
others had predicted. 

These forecasts about space flights 
seem to have aroused widespread in- 
terest in many parts of the world. 
In New York City, recently, the 
well-known Hayden Planetarium an- 
nounced that 18,000 persons have ac- 
tually signed reservation blanks, indi- 
cating a desire to be passengers on 
the first inter-planet rocket to leave 
the earth for the moon. 


Tito in Trouble 


In Yugoslavia, thousands of people 
are hungry. This year’s drought, the 
worst there in modern times, ruined 
crops and left Yugoslavia without 
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A SCENE 
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enough food for 
country’s economy was shaky, 
before the drought. Now, many 
servers believe that unless conditions 
improve Marshal Tito’s government 
will be overthrown by revolution. 

Tito’s regime, although Communist, 
is strongly opposed to the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly, the United States 
is very anxious that the present Yugo- 
slavian government should survive. 
When Edvard Kardelj, Tito’s foreign 
minister, recently asked our govern- 
ment to help Yugoslavia, administra- 
tion leaders promised that we would 
do so. 

Tito recently praised the United 
States for this offer of assistance, and 
at the same time he seemed to align 
his country with the western powers. 
He made a strong attack on the Soviet 
Union and indicated that Yugoslavia 
would support the United States in 
ease it became involved in hostilities 
with the Soviet Union. 

Government officials in the U. S. 
explain why this country intends to 
help Yugoslavia, in this way: 

“We certainly have no sympathy for 
Tito’s Communist regime. But, as it 
stands now, Yugoslavia is the strong- 
est obstacle left in Europe against 
Soviet expansion to thz west. Tito has 
a large and efficient army of an esti- 
mated 32 divisions, the strongest anti- 
Russian force in Europe. If his gov- 
ernment fell, the Soviet Union would 
undoubtedly move in, and set up a real 
Soviet satellite. Now that the Marshal 
has indicated that he will support the 
United States in any fight with Rus- 
sia, we must help to keep him in 
power.” 


her people. 


Crisis in Indo-China 


The fighting which has been in prog- 
ress in French Indo-China, off and on, 
since the end of World War II now has 
reached a critical stage. Early last 
month Communist forces were rein- 
forced by thousands of fresh troops, 
believed to have been trained and 
equipped in neighboring Communist 
China. Quickly, the new troops in- 
flicted a series of serious defeats on 
the French forces, from whom the 
Communists are trying to wrest con- 
trol of Viet Nam, one of the three 
Indo-Chinese states. 

The French struggle in Viet Nam 
is complicated by a political problem. 
Many anti-Communist Viet Namese 


from the new MGM movie “King Solomon’s Mines” 


would like their country to be com- 
pletely independent. Recently the Viet 
Namese premier, Tran Van Huu, de- 
manded that France grant equality 
to the native government. The United 
States, too, has urged greater inde- 
pendence for Viet Nam, in the hope 
that this would rally the people to the 
fight against communism. 

Some observers believe that France 
is not willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary for the long war that might 
be required to hold off the Communist 
armies. For this reason, some experts 
predict that France will turn the whole 
problem of Indo-China the 
United Nations. Meantime, however, 
France has asked for aid from the 
United States, and we have agreed to 
send arms aid. 


over to 


New Hit Movie > 


A new movie, called “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,” just released by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, is rated as a hit by 
the critics. The film derives much of 
its drama from its setting—the inter- 
ior of Africa in the last century. 

“King Solomon’s Mines” is based on 
the novel by H. Rider Haggard. In 
keeping with the book, the film unfolds 
in an Africa that is not only dark and 


sinister, but packed with high adven 
ture. A love theme 
plot moving at a swift pace 

The hero of the story, Allan Quater- 
main, is played by Stewart 
He is a big game hunter who is hired 
by Elizabeth Curtis (Deborah Kerr 
to head a into the jungles in 
search of her husband. The husband, 
had disappeared a year before in an 
attempt 
fabulous gold mine, 


serves to keep the 


Granger. 


safari 


to discover, or rediscover, a 
said to have be- 
longed to King Solomon. 

In the course of the long trek, ani- 
mosity develops between Quatermain 
and the beautiful Mrs. Curtis, but they 
come to terms after a series of hair- 
raising escapes from death. 


Tibet Invaded 


Tibet, the remote, little-known coun- 
try lying between India and China, is 
the latest victim of aggression. Mao 
Tse-tung, ruler of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, has threatened for some 
time to “liberate” Tibet, and now his 
armies are overrunning the country. 

The attack has an important effect 
on nations beyond Tibet’s borders, 
and on the whole international picture. 
Neighboring India was very disturbed 
by the news. For many months India 
has urged that the Chinese Communist 
regime be recognized as the legal gov- 
ernment of China, and admitted to the 
United Nations. But after the Tibetan 
invasion India seemed to have changed 
her attitude. Prime Minister Nehru 
sent a strong protest to Mao Tse-tung. 

Tibet has always been a land of 
mystery. Little is known about her 
because she is cut off from the rest 
of the world by towering mountains, 
and by her own desire to remain iso- 
lated. Tibet is a theocracy; that is, 
she is ruled by a religious government. 
China has long considered this land 
part of her domain, but since 1911 
Tibet has really been an independent 
nation. 


Chinese 


Articles to Come 


Unless unforeseen news develop- 
ments force a change in plans, the 
major articles to appear in the THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER next week will 
discuss inflation and Indo-China. 
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The peak years of mental activity must 
be at the ages of 4 and 17. At 4, a 
youth knows all the questions; at 17, he 
knows all the answers. 


* * * 


Dopey the Sailor: 
cooped up in this sub. 
a walk on the deck. 

Buddy: You can’t do that; 
feet underwater. 

Dopey: Oh, that’s all 
my rubbers on. 


I’m tired of being 
I’m going to take 


we're 40 


right; I have 


* * * 


They say that swimming is a good way 
to develop grace, but did you ever take 
a look at a duck? 


* * * 


He: “When anything goes wrong 
around the house I always fix it.” 
She: “Oh, sure! Since you fixed the 
clock, the cuckoo backs out and asks, 
‘What time is it’?” 
* * * 


_ When a man picks on someone his own 
size, he often becomes extremely modest 
in his opinion of himself. 


Young Ethiopian women wear veils so 
their young men cannot see their faces 
until after marriage. In the United 
States they use cosmetics. 


* * *« 
Chef: “Didn’t I tell, you to notice when 


the soup boiled over? 
Helper: “I did. It was just past 10.” 














“Must you put so much pressure on it, 
stupid?” 
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Foreign Policy 











1. For 
of Mr. 
dent 

2. What 
explar 


what reason, according t 
Trumar rities, did 
meet with General Mac: 
was President Trum 
ation of the conference? 

3. F of th 
mer, 
tween 


1e it 
indicated a d nce of o 

Truma chee M: eArthur. 

4. Describe the para forts through 
which the United States 
lasting peace. 

5. Why can it be 
day living in a 
society”? 

6. What lesson does the Korean war 
bring home to all countries, great and 
small? 


n De- 
! 


seeking to 


secure 
said that we are to- 
“pioneer international 


7. Tell of the parts that Congress, de- 
fense officials, the State Department, and 
the people themselves play in the mak- 
ing of foreign policy. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
our country has done an adequate job of 
emphasizing to other nations its desire 
for peace? Explain your position. 


2. In your opinion, what are the major 
improvements that could be made in 
America’s foreign policy? 


Education 


1. What steps have many schools been 
forced to take as a result of the shortage 
of buildings? 


2. Give some reasons for the crowded 
condition of America’s schools. 


2 


3. Present 
of the 
teachers. 

4. How does the national defense effort 
make our country’s education problems 
increasingly difficult? 


seriousness 


school 


figures on the 
shortage of elementary 


5. What is the main argument used by 
people who advocate federal school aid? 
How do opponents reply? 


6. What is this year’s theme for Edu- 
cation Week? 

7. Describe some of the ways in which 
the schools can help promote our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that a 
general system of federal financial aid 
for the schools should be set up? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. In your community, do you feel that 
most citizens are sufficiently aware of the 
needs of the schools? If not, how do 
you feel they could be aroused? 


Miscellaneous 
1. What is meant by a referendum? 
When will this process soon be used? 


2. Name three great dams that are 
being built in the northwest region of 
our country. 


3. Discuss the Larry Gara case briefly. 


4. What is the chief internal problem 
facing Yugoslavia at the present time? 


5. Discuss the situation 


6. Describe briefly the 
J. S. Office of Education. 


in Viet Nam. 
work of the 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) severe; 2. (c) serious crimes; 
3. (c) connected; 4. (d) new and novel 
ideas; 5. (a) end it; 6. (b) is your 
strong point. 


Pronunciations 

Nasrollah Entezam—nahs-rool'lah 
ti-zahm’ 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ 


en- 


nahm’ 
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Peacetul World Is America’s Foremost Aim 


(Concluded from page 1) 


subordinates—made the decisions on 
American foreign policy. 

Upon his return to the United 
States, Mr. Truman recognized that 
people were wondering why he made 
the trip. He gave two pointed an- 
swers, one in a foreign policy speech 
at San Francisco and the other at a 
press conference in Washington. 

“I went because I wanted to talk 
to General MacArthur,” Mr. Truman 
said at San Francisco. “There is no 


and the President. Yet many other 
persons are directly involved. 

The people take a part by electing 
government officials. Congress takes 
a hand by voting on such measures as 
the European Recovery Program and 
by granting money needed for foreign 
policy programs. The State Depart- 
ment recommends policies to the 
President and carries them out for 
him. Defense officials affect foreign 
policy by the recommendations they 


of our national interests which have 
persisted throughout our history. It 
is the job of government to promote 
these national interests. 

The situation today. The experi- 
ence of the second World War de- 
stroyed the last comfortable illusion 
of geographical security. Americans 
have come to accept the fact that far- 
off events can affect their safety and 
well-being. 


Since 1945 the Soviet Union has 
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HEADQUARTERS of the State Department in the nation’s capital. The department is the government agency for administering 


substitute for personal conversation 
with the commander in the field who 
knows the problems there from first- 
hand experience. He has information 
at his finger tips which can be of 
help to all of us in deciding upon the 
right policies in these critical times.” 

At his press conference, the Presi- 
dent sharply rejected any suggestions 
that he and his general were at odds. 
MacArthur, said Mr. Truman, is loyal 
to the government, to its policies, and 
to the President. The Chief Execu- 
tive thus answered critics in words 
that could hardly be misunderstood. 

Most Americans know quite well 
that General MacArthur and Mr. 
Truman see eye to eye on the central 
principle of present foreign policy— 
to resist Communist aggression. 
They might differ on details. The 
meeting at Wake Island gave the two 
men a chance to go over those details 
of operations in Asia more easily than 
could be done by exchange of messages 
or letters. 

Mr. Truman announced that he and 
MacArthur reached agreement on a 
program for the reconstruction of 
Korea—so badly damaged during the 
war—in cooperation with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The 
President is expected to ask Congress 
for money for the Korean aid pro- 
gram in the near future. 

Further, the President said, he and 
MacArthur went over the whole ques- 
tion of policy in the Far East. One 
result is that American forces in the 
Pacific probably will be increased as 
a warning to Russia against new ag- 
gression. Moreover, military help is 
to be speeded to Indo-China, which is 
having a hard time fighting Commu- 
nist rebels just now. 

The Truman-MacArthur meeting in 
the middle of the Pacific is a spectac- 
ular illustration of how foreign policy 
is made, and of how many people help 
to make it. Responsibility for the 
conduct of policy lies with Congress 


the United States’ foreign policy. 


make and by the way they carry out 
decisions of the President. Mac- 
Arthur, as a specialist on the Far 
East, thus has a good deal to say 
about what we do there. 

The President has been making a 
special effort in recent weeks to pre- 
sent a clear picture of the over-all 
aims of the nation’s foreign policy. 
He has done so in his San Francisco 
speech and in an address in New York 
to the United Nations. 

“We want peace,” Mr. Truman has 
emphasized, “but it must be a peace 
founded upon justice. We are in- 
creasing our armed strength because 
Soviet policies leave us no other 
choice.” 

Until Russia shows a readiness to 
negotiate sincerely for peace, for an 
end of aggression, for control of 
atomic weapons, and for real dis- 
armament, Mr. Truman has made 
plain, we shall continue to build our 
military strength. We shall do so in 
cooperation with other free nations in 
the UN. 

Armed strength, however, is only 
one phase of our effort to withstand 
aggression. We are doing many other 
things to promote a peaceful world. 
Shortly before his meeting with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the President asked 
the State Department to sum up for 
the American people “as simply and 
clearly as possible what we are after 
in our relations with other govern- 
ments and their peoples.” The re- 
mainder of this article is a digest of 
the booklet, entitled Our Foreign 
Policy, which the State Department 
prepared at the request of President 
Truman. 

Roots of foreign policy. We are an 
independent nation and we want to 
keep our independence. We attach the 
highest importance to individual free- 
dom, and we mean to keep our free- 
dom. We are a peaceful people, and 
we want to get rid of wars and the 
threat of wars. These are the roots 


taken some 714 million square miles of 
new territory and has placed more 
than 500 million people under its in- 
fluence. Moreover, this great power 
expects eventually to impose its doc- 
trine and its authority on all the peo- 
ple in the world. 

Our policy. American policy, in 
meeting the Soviet threat, has concen- 
trated on these parallel efforts to 
strengthen peaceful nations: (1) to 
build healthy economies through the 
European Recovery Plan, Point Four, 
and the economic and financial agen- 
cies of the United Nations; (2) to 
build a collective defense, through the 
UN, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
the Rio (Latin American defense) 
pact. 

Our situation is something like 
that of the early settler of the west. 
In those days, before law and order 
were established, every settler had to 


carry arms to protect himself and his 
family against marauders. Today, 
each nation has to arm itself, and the 
lone nation is often at the mercy of 
an unscrupulous outlaw. 

In self-defense, the orderly and far- 
sighted men among the early settlers 
joined forces for common protection. 
So today, the peaceful nations have 
organized for a degree of security, 
without giving up their basic individ- 
ual sovereignty. 

In the present phase of pioneer in- 
ternational society, nations have to 
live with the danger that an outlaw 
may provoke war by accident or de- 
sign. We have been convinced that 
peaceful nations can best serve them- 
selves and society by joining forces 
for common defense. 

In Korea. The tragic case of Korea 
illustrates clearly the plight of small 
nations seeking to live an independent 
life. Korea brings home to all coun- 
tries, great and small, the truths that 
have been staring them in the face: 
that the only real security is collec- 
tive security and the only hope of 
peace is in strong collective action by 
the decent, law-abiding members of 
the community. The UN took such 
action in Korea. Fifty-three of its 
members responded quickly and freely 
in upholding the UN charter. 

The future. To transform the pio- 
neer international society of today 
(being built through UN) into an 
orderly community of free nations: 
that is our long-range purpose. The 
community idea is thousands of years 
old in the minds of man, but it is just 
being born in the minds of nations. 
We have made a beginning. 

The foreign policies of the United 
States are an expression of the demo- 
cratic ideas by which we live. We 
want all other peoples to understand 
these ideas and have an opportunity, 
in time, to practice them; to govern 
themselves, to think for themselves, 
to work for themselves, and to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors. 

(The booklet, “Our Foreign Policy,” 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Ask for State Department Publication 
8972, and enclose 30 cents as pay- 
ment.) 








“Your Vocabulary 








The first two italicized words below 
were taken from this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. In all sentences, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 


1. The shortage may become acute 
(ah-kit’). (a) severe (b) less severe 
(c) embarrassing (d) a political issue. 

2. Young people committed many of 
the felonies (fél’6-neez). (a) minor 
crimes (b) crimes of any kind (c) 
serious crimes. 

8. They were affiliated (4-fil’i-at-ed) 
with the firm. (a) quarreling (b) 
familiar (c) connected (d) unfamiliar. 


4. Some innovations (in’6-va’shinz) 
were introduced. (a) foreign celebri- 
ties (b) unexpected guests (c) well- 


known topics (d) new and novel ideas, 


5. To terminate (tur’mi-nat) a job 
is to (a) end it (b) begin it (c) plan 
it (d) dread it. 


6. If a certain kind of work is your 
forte (fort), it (a) is your weak point 
(b) is your strong point (c) bores you 
(d) is unfamiliar to you. 


Boulevard. In early times, people 
began using the tops of old city walls 
as paths or roadways. Sometimes the 
walls were torn down, and thorough- 
fares were constructed along the lines 
they had followed. The French word 
for “city wall” or “rampart” was bou-: 
levard (taken from a Germanic term 
bolwerk) and this term was applied to 
the thoroughfares too. Now it applies 
to any imposing avenue or street. 
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Newsmakers 


In World Affairs 


EAN President Tru- 

man’s right-hand man in the field 
of foreign affairs. As Secretary of 
State, Acheson not only directs the 
United States with 
countries, but he also heads a large 
staff of ambassadors and other repre- 
who look after American 
interests throughout the world. 

The son of a Connecticut clergyman, 
Acheson made an outstanding scholas- 
tic record at Yale University. He 
went to Harvard Law School where his 
studies were interrupted by service in 
the Navy during World War T. 

Upon completing his 
Acheson went to Washington as pri- 
vate secretary to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis. 
in this position, he began to practice 
With the exception of a brief pe- 
riod in 1933 when he served as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Acheson 
continued in legal practice until 1941. 

In that year Acheson returned to 
government service to become an As- 
sistant Secretary of State under Cor- 
dell Hull, then 
Acheson continued to serve in the de- 
partment until 1947. In 1949, after 
two years in private life, he took over 
his present post. 





Acheson is 


relations other 


sentatives 


law course, 


After two years 


law. 


who was Secretary. 


Mr. Acheson’s supporters praise the 
job he has done in “strengthening the 
anti-Communist forces throughout the 
world.” His critics contend that his 
policies “were largely responsible for 
the Communist victory in China and 
the war in Korea.” 


* 


ASROLLAH Entezam, a skilled, 
50-year-old diplomat from Iran, is 
now serving as President of the 
United Nations General Assembly. In 


HARRIS & EWING UN 


DEAN ACHESON (left), U. S. Secretary 
of State, and Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, 
President of the UN General Assembly. 


that position, he has the exacting job 
of keeping order in the Assembly ses- 
sions, where debate can be very heated. 

Nasrollah Entezam, who succeeded 
General Carlos Romulo of the Philip- 
pines as Assembly President, is quali- 
fied both by experience and by his 
name for the job. In the ancient Per- 
sian, the root of the word Entezam, 
meant one who keeps order. As to ex- 
perience, 30 of Nasrollah Entezam’s 
50 years have been spent in diplomatic 
training or work. He took degrees in 
law and political science from the Uni- 
versity of Tehran (Tehran is the capi- 
tal of Iran) and from the University 
of Paris. 

As a member of Iran’s diplomatic 
corps, he has served in world capitals 
including Paris, London, Warsaw, and 
Bern. 

Nasrollah Entezam has been active 
in the United Nations since the outset. 
He participated in the San Francisco 
conference, where the UN charter was 
drawn up, and has been a leader of a 
number of important UN committees. 


Amat 


GRAND COULEE DAM in Washington, one of the bountiful sources of electric power 


in the Pacific states 


Regions of the United States 





The Pacifie Coast 


(Last in a Series) 


HE Pacific Coast is one of the most 
rapidly growing sections of our na- 
Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia have, during the last 10 vears, 
gained about four and a half million 
people. California, which 
completed a full century as a state, 


tion. 


recently 


has increased its population by more 
than 50 per cent since 1940. Wash- 
ington and Oregon have both increased 
theirs by well over 35 per cent. The 
entire region now has more than 141 
million people. 

World War II is largely responsible 
for this tremendous growth. Work- 
ers flocked in during the early 1940's 
to obtain jobs in the big war factories 
that were set up along the coast. Be- 
sides, large numbers of soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen were stationed in the 
Pacific states, and many settled there 
after leaving the services. 

Any thriving, booming region is 
proud of its growth, and the West 
Coast states are no exception. Their 
expansion has, however, created some 
It has put great 
pressure on housing facilities, school 
systems, hospitals, and so on. It has 
crowded the and highways. 
California, whose recent growth has 
been the heaviest, is having trouble 
obtaining enough water for all its 
homes, farms, and factories. 

Washington, Oregon, and California 
are hard to describe, 
have such a wide variety of industries 
and resources. All three are famous 
for their fruits and vegetables. All 
raise a great deal of livestock. Wash- 
ington and Oregon are heavy produc- 
ers of grain, especially wheat. Salmon 
and other kinds of fish keep many 
packing and canning plants busy. The 
coastal cities have become great manu- 
facturing and shipping centers. Cali- 
fornia is a leader in the building of 
airplanes. There is vast mineral 
and forest wealth. 


serious problems. 


streets 


because they 


The area’s scenery is as diversified 
as its economy. There are towering 
mountains, awe-inspiring canyons, 
wide ocean beaches, dense forests, fer- 
tile agricultural valleys, and burning 
deserts. Among special points of in- 
terest are California’s sequoia trees 
and its Yosemite Valley, Oregon’s Cra- 
ter Lake, and Washington’s Mount 


movie 
industry, and favorable climate make 


Rainier. California’s scenery, 
it an outstanding resort area. 

Mountains, the coastal 
the great Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Ranges, cause the Pacific 
states’ rainfall to be unevenly distrib- 
uted. As a result, irrigation is often 
necessary. 


including 


chains and 


Big, new Shasta Dam, on 
California’s Sacramento River, is used 
both for irrigation and electric power. 
That same state’s Imperial Valley— 
famous for its orchards and gardens 
is watered from distant Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado River. 

In Washington and the 
Columbia river system is being har- 
nessed for irrigation and hydroelectric 
power. Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams provide vast amounts of elec- 
tricity for factories of the northern 
Pacific area, Grand Coulee fur- 
nishes water for irrigation as well. 

The largest the Pacific 
Coast region are Los Angeles (popu- 
lation 1,954,000), San Francisco (760,- 
000), Seattle (463,000), Oakland 
(382,000), and Portland (371,000). 

(This is the last in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER’S series of articles on re- 
gions of the United States. The divi- 
states regions 
throughout the 
followed by the U. 


Oregon, 


and 


cities in 


used 
that 
S. Census Bureau.) 
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DIRECTIONS TO 
each of the 
correct 


STUDENTS 
following items, 
answer and write its letter 
your answer sheet 


select 


1. The Supreme Court devotes most of 
its time to (a) advising Congress on the 
constitutionality of proposed 
reviewing decisions made by 
lower courts; (c) acting as a 
court for the District 
hearing 
involved 


laws; (b) 
judges ir 
criminal 
of Columbia; (d) 
which the F.B.L. i 


cases I! 


2. The Republic of India is now 
ing a determined effort to (a) ¢ 
independence from Britain: 
a democratic constitution; (c) 
with the Soviet 
crease the nation’s 


Z get it 
(b) secure 
ally itself 
Union; (d) 
food output. 


closely 


Strengthening of the West Germar 
Republic has hastened in 
weeks because (a) the western power 
have removed their occupation troops; 
(b) the threat of Communist aggressior 
has increased; (c) Germany 
attack from France; (d) the 
powers now have surplus arms. 


been recent 


fears an 
westerr 


4. Workers participating in the fed 
eral social security program may retire 
and receive a monthly pension (a) at 
the age of 65; (b) after they have held 
a job for 30 years; (c) only if they have 
been employed by the government; (d) 
at any time they wish after the age 
of 50. 


5. Some of the richest iron-ore deposits 
in the world were recently discovered ir 
(a) Pakistan; (b) Yugoslavia; (c) Vene- 
zuela; (d) Kentucky. 


6. The average citizen can best make 
his influence felt in government by (a) 
having nothing to do with politics; (b) 
taking an active part in the work of a 
political party; (c) refusing to vote un- 
less his party nominates the man he per- 
sonally approves; (d) discouraging the 
work of all pressure groups. 


7. One reason why Yugoslavia is ex- 
periencing hard times is that (a) it has 
to send most of its manufactured goods 
to Russia; (b) its economy is based too 
much on heavy industry and too little 
on agriculture; (c) it is not able to buy 
much from other lands; (d) a high 
percentage of the national income goes to 
support the royal family. 


8. The United States holds elections 
every two years for the entire member- 
ship of (a) the House of Representa- 
tives; (b) the Supreme Court; (c) all 
state legislatures; (d) the Senate. 


9. Two members of Congress now seek- 
ing re-election are (a) Dewey and War- 
ren; (b) Duff and Ferguson; (c) Taft 
and Lucas; (d) Frankfurter and Reed 


10. One of Israel’s biggest unsolved 
problems is to (a) raise the low morale 
of its people; (b) produce sufficient food 
and goods for the increasing population; 
(c) acquire membership in the United 
Nations; (d) attract enough people to 
the country to fill the newly constructed 
buildings. 


11. The draft of young men into the 
armed forces of the United States will 
(a) end as soon as the Korean war is 
over; (b) be replaced by a universal mili- 
tary training program on January 1, 
1951; (c) continue indefinitely, regard- 
less of the outcome of the Korean con- 
flict; (d) end soon in favor of a program 
of voluntary enlistments. 


12. UNESCO, the United Nations or- 
ganization to which Actress Myrna Loy, 
among others, is devoting much time, is 
concerned principally with (a) trying 
to achieve closer understanding among 
the peoples of all lands; (b) solving the 
atomic energy problem; (c) serving as 


(Concluded on next page) 
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“town meeting of the world;” (d) dis- 
tributing funds contributed by the late 
Henry Ford. 


13. Which statement best applies to 
Brazil? (a) Poverty-stricken farm work- 
ers make up a big share of the popula- 
tion. (b) The nation is a strong op- 
ponent of the United States. (c) The 
country has never had a dictatorial gov- 
ernment. (d) It is the most prosperous 
country in the Western Hemisphere. 


After the corresponding number on 
your sheet for each of the following 
items, write the word, name, or phrase 
that best completes the question or state- 
ment. 


14. Who is the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of India? 


15. Walter Gifford is the newly ap- 
pointed U. S. Ambassador to what coun- 
try? 


Eastern 
_ England, and 
special interest is 


_ 16. A city surrounded by 
Germany where France, 
the U. S. have a 


17. To what government body does 
Hugo Black belong? We Sete ee, 
18. The only Communist country which 
openly refuses to take orders from So- 
viet Russia is pia . 
dicta- 
into power in 


19. Getulio Vargas, a former 
tor recently came back 


20. Portraits of Presidents Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt are carved on the side of a 
mountain in the state of __._ ‘i 


21. What city is regarded as holy by 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans? 


22. Americays in 47 states go to the 
polls this year in the month of ____ 


Identify the following persons, Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


23. Marshal Tito 

24. Oscar Ewing 

25. Alan Valentine 

26. Konrad Adenauer 

27. Lewis Hershey 

28. Fred Vinson 

A. Chancellor of West Germany. 


B. Head of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. 


C. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
D. Dictator of Yugoslavia. 


E. Head of the Federal Security 
Agency. 


F. Prime Minister of Israel. 
G. U. S. Draft Director. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the 
word or phrase that most closely defines 
the word in italics. 


29. At this critical time, 
lated. (a) wavered; (b) took bold ac- 
tion; (c) made a wise decision; (d) 
sought advice. 


they vacil- 


30. Cogent arguments are (a) weak; 
(b) persuasive; (c) scientific; (d) un- 
usual. 


31. We liked the candor of his state- 
ments. (a) humor; (b) courage; (c) 
forcefulness; (d) frankness. 


32. Stringent controls are (a) unpop- 
ular; (b) unnecessary; (c) varied; (d) 
rigid. 


33. Coercion had to be used to get the 
job done. (a) bribery; (b) trickery; 
(ec) force; (d) shrewdness. 


Career for Tomorrow - - As a Model 


(This article on modeling, which ap- 
peared in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
last year, is repeated at the request 
of our readers.) 


LAMOROUS, but hard! Perhaps 
that is the quickest way to de- 
scribe a career in modeling. For the 
few young women who reach the top, 
the work is rewarding. There are in- 
teresting contacts. A model’s income 
may be good. And there is satisfac- 
tion in seeing one’s picture on the 
cover of a magazine or in being the 
center of attraction at a fashion show. 
Very few people who visualize them- 
selves in the role of models, though, 
reach these heights. Many, after 
weeks or months of training, find that 
they cannot quite break through to 
secure top-flight jobs. 

Those who succeed must work hard 
and must keep themselves in the best 
physical condition. Late hours, a poor 
diet, or unhealthful living of any kind 
shows up immediately in a photograph 
or before the critical eyes of spec- 
tators at a fashion show. 

To be a model, a young woman need 
not be beautiful. An attractive face 
is necessary, and a person should have 
an excellent figure and good coordina- 
tion. A young model should also be 
something of an actress, and she 
should have a warm, friendly, and out- 
going personality. 

Modeling has two major branches— 
photographic and live modeling. The 
first, as the name indicates, includes 
posing for the photographs used in 
magazines, catalogues, newspapers, 


advertising folders, or in other printed 
material. 

Live modeling 
fashion shows, for 
for television programs. It also in- 
cludes posing for artists make 
sketches for illustrations. 

Modeling is thought of chiefly in 
connection with work in the showing 
of dresses, suits, and coats. But young 
women in this field also display shoes 
and jewelry, pose for advertisements 


work at 
fashion movies, or 


includes 


who 


BARBIZON STUDIO OF FASHION MODELING 


MODELING requires charm, poise 


of such products as washing machines 
and automobiles, and are the subjects 
of the illustrations used with maga- 
zine stor‘es. 

A model who works for a store will 
earn about $25 a week to start. After 
a year she may earn from $30 to $35 
a week. Her top salary will probably 
be about $50 to $70 a week, though 
she may earn as much as $100 a week. 

Models who do photographic work 


are paid by the hour, and their total 
earnings depend upon their popularity. 
Beginners make about $5 an hour, rea- 
sonably popular models make $10 an 
hour, and the exceptional model may 
be paid as much as $25 an hour. 

Most opportunities for models are 
found chiefly in the larger cities—par- 
ticularly in the centers of advertising 
and fashion such as New York, Dallas, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and the cities of 
California. 

Young women who want to go into 
this field should attend one of the 
schools for models. These, too, are 
located only in the larger cities. Be- 
fore enrolling, a young woman should 
be sure that the school is a reliable 
one. 

The course covers 
weeks. It includes the study of groom- 
ing, make-up, diet and health, posture, 
movement, and the techniques required 
for different phases of the work. 

There is no single course from which 
additional information on modeling 
can be obtained. In the larger cities, 
students interested in this work can 
talk to personnel officers in department 
stores or in modeling agencies. In 
smaller towns, a buyer in a woman’s 
specialty shop or department store 
may be able to make suggestions about 
schools and about job openings in 
nearby cities. 


from 8 to 10 


There are a few opportunities for 
men who wish to make their careers 
in modeling. Information about the 
opportunities can best be secured from 
advertising or modeling agencies. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 





* Historical Backgrounds - - Public Education 


AD you been a teen-ager in the 


early days of this country, you 
probably would not have gone to 
school. That doesn’t mean you would 
have been free to do as you pleased. 
Very likely you would have worked 10 
or 12 hours a day in a factory. Or, 
had you lived on a farm, you would 
have been in the fields from sunup to 
sundown. 

There were some efforts to give 
young people an education even in colo- 
nial times. A few went to schools 
run by the churches. Some sons and 
daughters of wealthy parents went to 
England to school, or had private tu- 
tors at home. 

Many early colonists did not think 
that even reading was worth while for 
everybody. Governor Berkeley of Vir- 
ginia stated in 1671 that he was happy 
that “there are no free schools, for 
learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy into the world.” Education 
for girls was especially frowned upon. 
In fact, some colonists thought that 
it was harmful to the health of women 
if they spent much time at reading 
and writing. 

About 1642, Massachusetts’ colonial 
legislators ordered every town to see 
that the young were given some school- 
ing. Emphasis, however, was mostly 
on the teaching of trades so that every- 
one could work. A great many young 
people were not even taught the three 
R’s—readin’, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 

Connecticut was a pioneer ‘in mak- 
ing education general. It passed a law 
in 1813 requiring that all the thou- 
sands of children working in factories 
be taught to read and write. Massa- 


chusetts adopted a similar law a short 
time later. A few schools were estab- 
lished and maintained by taxes. The 
first real steps toward making it pos- 
sible for young people to “get a little 
learning” were under way. 

Horace Mann, a young lawyer in 
Massachusetts, did a great deal to ad- 
vance the idea of eduction for all. 
Traveling horseback over his state’s 
muddy roads to talk with people in 
many communities, he campaigned for 


AN EARLY school in Ohio 


a compulsory education law. Massa- 
chusetts adopted such a law in the 
1850’s. It required everyone between 
the ages of 8 and 14 to go to school— 
but for only 12 weeks in each year. 
Slowly the idea of free, public edu- 
cation spread throughout the United 
States. The deluge of immigrants 
pouring into the nation’s cities in the 
middle 1800’s presented a problem in 
education that could be met only by 
public schools. Labor leaders fought 
for schools where the workingman’s 
children might be educated. Their ef- 
forts, and the work of others that fol- 


lowed them, laid the foundation for the 
great network of public schools we 
have today. 

The early schools taught little more 
than the three R’s. The classroom 
seats were uncomfortable, and the 
young scholars copied out their lessons 
under the watchful eye of a strict 
teacher. A glance up, to catch the eye 
of a pretty girl or to see whether it 
had begun to rain, might bring the 
teacher’s switch down across. the 
knuckles. 

As the schools have grown in num- 
ber and in size, the curriculum and 
the atmosphere have changed. His- 
tory, geography, current events, short- 
hand, typing, science, mechanical sub- 
jects—the list is long—are taught in 
most of the nation’s elementary schools 
or high schools. 

Instead of harsh discipline, the proc- 
ess of education has become one of 
give-and-take between teacher and 
student. Where once lessons were 
learned by rote, today the discussion 
method is commonly used. Young 
people are taught to think rather than 
merely to recite facts, parrot-like, from 
memory. 

How many go to school now? 
rollment in the public high and elemen- 
tary schools this year is something 
over 26 million students. In addition, 
there are about 314 million students 
in private and _ parochial schools. 
These private and parochial schools, 
like the public schools, help prepare 
young people for their duties as citi- 
zens, for their vocations, and for the 
enjoyment of life that education can 
bring. 


En- 





